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THE ALDINE. 



and by " R. N.," who has since turned out to be 
" R. B.," whom we are to suppose to be Richard 
Burbage ! 

Heads of Shakspearc of all ages now became the 
rage, the demand creating the supply, which has not 
ceased yet. A dauber named Hilder fabricated them 
for a few pounds each, and unscrupulous dealers sold 
them for what they would 
fetch, which was occasion- 
ally hundreds of pounds. 
Talma, the French trage- 
dian, had a Shakspeare 
portrait, which was so 
admirable that Charles 
Lamb, when he saw it, 
went down on his knees 
and kissed it. It was forg- 
ed by Mr. F. W. Zincke 
— it being originally an 
old mahogany tea-board ! 
The climax of absurdity 
was capped by the Bel- 
lows portrait, which was 
discovered at Caen, in 
France, and taken to Par- 
is, where a purchaser was 
found. " Upon cleaning 
it, the beard, moustache, 
and ample forehead of 
Shakspeare disappeared, 
and the original and more 
appropriate portrait of an 
old nurse came to light." 
The Stratford bust hav- 
ing been made after a cast 
of Shakspeare's face, it 
was in the natural order 
of things that this cast, or 
a cast purporting to be 
this cast, should be forth- 
coming. It came in due 
time, and was placed in 
the custody of Professor 
Owen at the British Mu- 
seum. "The forehead is 
delicate and fine, and fully 
developed, and certainly 
capacious, although by no 
means equal in size to the 
foreheads of the bust, or 
the Droeshout, the Fel- 
ton portrait, or the new- 
ly-discovered Stratford 
head. The mask — for it is 
merely that of a face and 
forehead — is in a glass 
case, carefully and doubly 
locked. Hairs of the 
moustache, eyelashes and 
beard, still adhere to the 
plaster. The eyes are 
closed, and one of them — 
the left — indicates that 
the process of decay had 
set in before the cast was 
taken, part of the cornea 
protruding from beneath 
the eyelid." The history 
of this cast, or what pur- 
ports to be its history, is 
thus 'set forth by Mr. 
Hain Friswell : "A Ger- 
man nobleman had an an- 
cestor who was attached 
to one of the ambassadors 
accredited to the Court of 
King James I. This gen- 
tleman was, like many of 
his countrymen at a later 
period, a great admirer of 
the genius of Shakspeare, 
and, as a memorial of him, 

bought the cast, in all probability from the sculptor 
of the tomb, Gerard Johnson, had it carefully pre- 
served, and took it with him to his own country. 
There it was shown in his castle, and looked upon 
with much awe by his friends and neighbors. The 
nobleman who brought it home employed a pupil of 
Vandyke to paint the miniature which accompanies 
it. The mask and miniature remained in the family, 
and descended from father to son for many genera- 
tions, until it came to the possession of the last of 



Whether we believe or doubt this story, depends 
upon the test to which we subject it. It is not au- 
thenticated by any documents, but by a tradition, 
which may or may not be true. Before we can ac- 
cept it, we have to accept a German nobleman, whose 
name is not given, and we have to believe that he 
was a great admirer of Shakspeare's genius (which 




Mayence, in 1843, and then it is known to exist, but 
is so little thought of that it is sold as rubbish, and 
only found in 1849 at a broker's shop, amongst rags 
and articles of the meanest description. Such is the 
pedigree of the German head of Shakspeare. 

Ward's Shakspeare is now before the readers of 
The Aldine. It is a noble work, the noblest work 

of the kind yet produced 
in America, and by far the 
noblest of which Shak- 
speare is the subject. We 
except none. It is Shak- 
speare as we wish to have 
him, and very much as he 
was, we are willing to be- 
lieve from our knowledge 
of his authentic portraits 
— a large, capacious, gra- 
cious soul, in a beautiful, 
manly body. We can look 
up to him with reverence 
as the greatest of poets i 
and of men. All honor to 
the American Shakspeare. 
— R. H. Stoddard. 



WARD'S SHAKSPEARE. — Drawn by J. S. Davis. 

does not appear to have been much admired in his 
own time, by noblemen, German or otherwise), and 
that he bought the cast of his face — probably, but 
not certainly — from the maker of his tomb. To be- 
lieve all this, without proof, demands considerable 
credulity. It demands more to believe that this mask 
could have escaped, as it seems to have done, the 
knowledge of all the Shakspeare scholars of Ger- 
many, a country where Shakspeare is as well known 
as in England, until some time in the present cen- 



the family, a dignitary of the Church in Cologne." ! tury. Its last possessor, Graf Kesselstadt, dies at 



Loss of Little Chil- 
dren. — Now the liability 
to the loss of children — 
or rather what renders us 
sensible of it, the occa- 
sional loss itself — seems 
to be one of these neces- 
sary bitters thrown into 
the cup of humanity. We 
do not mean that every 
one must lose one of his 
children in order to enjoy 
the rest ; or that every in- 
dividual loss afflicts us in 
the same proportion. We 
allude to the deaths of in- 
fants in general. These 
might be as few as we 
could render them. But 
if none at all ever took 
place, we should regard 
every little child as a man 
or woman secured ; and 
it will easily be conceived 
what a world of endear- 
ing cares and hopes this 
security would endanger. 
The very idea of infancy 
would lose its continuity 
with us. Girls and boys 
would be future men and 
women, not present chil- 
dren. They Avould have 
attained their full growth 
in our imaginations, and 
might as well have been 
men and women at once. 
On the other hand, those 
who have lost an infant, 
are never, as it were, with- 
out an infant child. They 
are the only persons who, 
in one sense, retain it 
always, and they furnish 
their neighbors with the 
same idea. The other 
children grow up to man- 
hood and to womanhood, 
and suffer all the changes 
of mortality. This one 
alone is rendered an im- 
mortal child. Death has 
arrested it with his kindly 
harshness, and blessed it 
into an eternal image of 
youth and innocence. Of 
such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit 
our fancy and our hopes. " Of these are the kingdom 
of heaven." Wherever there is a province of that be- 
nevolent and all-accessible empire, such are the spir- 
its that must inhabit it. Such must be the confidence 
of their hearts, and creativeness of their fancy. And 
so ignorant must they be of the " knowledge of 
good and evil." losing their discernment of that self- 
created trouble, by enjoying the garden before them, 
and not being ashamed of what is kindly and inno- 
cent. — Lei>?h Hunt. 



